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II. — Remarks on Mr. Hoskyn's Paper. By Colonel William 
Martin Leake., F.R.S. 

Mr. Hoskyn's paper is important to the ancient geography of 
Asia Minor, as are all the communications of Captain Graves 
and his officers, and it is well worthy of a place in our Journal. 
It will, perhaps, be expected that I should offer some remarks on 
the ancient names in Mr. Hoskyn's map. 

To begin from the W. The inscription, No. 1, leaves no 
question as to the identity of Caunus;* and Mr. Hoskyn would 
have been justified, also, in attaching to the great harbour of 
Karagach the name Panormus of the Caunii, for, although the 
Stadiasmus is not very intelligible in this place, the name alone is 
sufficiently descriptive of the magnitude of that harbour, and of 
its proximity to Caunus. Pisilis can only be considered as rightly 
placed by Mr. Hoskyn on the presumption that the Talaman-su 
was the Calbis of Strabo,f which it seems to be ; as it is not 
likely that, omitting all notice of such a river as the TEllaman-su, 
he should have named the stream of Koi-gez, which is little 
more than the discharge of a lake, the river of Caunus. At the 
same time, there can be no doubt that the Talaman was anciently 
named Indus, no other river in this part of the country being 
suited to Pliny's description of the Indus as rising in the moun- 
tains near Cibyra, and as receiving many tributaries in its long 
course. J Probably, therefore, the Indus and the Calbis were 
one and the same river. Ptolemy and Mela, as well as Strabo, 
mention none but the Calbis in this quarter. § Livy and Pliny 
the Indus alone.|| That the Indus had a second and earlier 
appellation we may infer from the accidental origin of the name 
Indus.^j But perhaps we may rather regard that story as one 
of the fables which the Latin historian delighted in repeating, 
and, as we do not find the name Indus in any Greek author, we 
may be allowed perhaps to conjecture that the true local name 

* Inscriptions copied in Caria and Lycia in 1810-1, by Messrs. Forbes and 
Hoskyn : — 

No. I, at the ruins near the bay of Koi-gez. 

Taiov Kaero-tov SaXa^aXXav, eTrlrpoTov Avronparopos Nipoua Tpaiavov 
KaiaapoQ StSaorroC Ytpixavucov, AvKtag teal Tla/jupvXiag kcu TaXartac, j) 
€ov\r) Kai 6 Srjfiog 6 Kavvliav (cat i) ytpovtxia- 

f Page 651. 

* H. N. 5, 28. 

§ Ptolem. 5, 2 ; Mel. 1, 16 ; Slrabo, ubi sup. 
[| Liv. 38, 14 ; Plin. H. N. ubi sup. 

^f "Flumini lndo ventum est: cui fecerat nomen Indus, ab elephanto projectus.'' 
(Liv. ubi sup.) 
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was Sindus, and had a common origin with that of the town Sinda, 
which stood at its source, a little to the northward of Cibyra.* 
Calbis, in like manner, may have been nothing more than Cabalis 
with a slight metathesis, for Sinda was in Cabalis, or very near it. 

As there can be little doubt that the lower part of the valley of 
the Talaman- su formed the best part of the territory of Calynda, 
one is surprised at Mr. Hoskyn's want of success in gaining any 
information as to the position of that city. Possibly the remains 
may be inconsiderable, and situated further from the coast than 
Mr. Hoskyn's researches extended, as indicated by his map ; for 
we may be allowed to add something considerable to the 60 stades 
of Strabo for the retreat of the sea, as we find almost invariably 
necessary in similar cases on alluvial shores at the mouth of great 
rivers. Pisilis, and the place of which there are ruins at the 
eastern angle of the bay of Talaman, appear to have been two 
maritime dependencies of Calynda ; and of those two places, the 
latter is not improbably the Chyda?, or Clydae, which Ptolemy and 
the Stadiasmus agree in placing not far to the westward of Crya. 
Of Crya, written Cryassus by Plutarch and Stephanus, confirmed 
by an extant inscription,! as we ^ as °^ Daedala, there can be little 
or no doubt that Mr. Hoskyn is right in his location, the islands 
opposite to those places having been noticed by Pliny and Ste- 
phanus. Three of them belonged to Cryassus, and two to Dae- 
dala. The Cochlia (K.6%Ktx) of the Stadiasmus answers to the 
isthmus of Cape Suvelah (the ancient Artemisium), and may pos- 
sibly be the same as the YLo-/\iovaa (a place of shells), which Ste- 
phanus describes as an island of Lycia.| 

Of Cadyanda, Pinara, Sidyma, and Tlos, which were visited 
by Mr. Hoskyn, without knowing that Mr. Fellows had already 
ascertained those sites, little remains to be said, unless some new 
inscriptions should have been discovered. 

Having already had occasion to offer some remarks on the 
ancient positions of the western coast, as surveyed by Captain 
Beaufort, I have no further observation to make on Cydna, other- 
wise Pydna, or on the eight capes of Cragus, now called the Seven 
Capes, or on Cape Hiera, or on Cissides.§ But identifying Cape 
Hiera with the most northern, which is also the most western of 
the Seven Capes, we may remark that the distances in the Stadi- 
asmus will place Calabantia at Sanjakli, and the Perdicia of the 
same document, a place named also by Stephanus, at a creek 5 or 
6 miles to the northward of Sanjakli. Perdicia, by its position, 
appears to have been a port dependant on Pinara. Mr. Hoskyn 

* On the relative situations of Cibyra and Sinda, see Journal of a Tour in Asia 
Minor, p. 152; Strabo, p. 631. 

f Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, p. 224. 

I Ibid. § Ibid., p. 181. 
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has attached the name of Anticragus to the mountains which nse 
to the southward of Pinara, and has confined Cragus to those on 
which Sidyma is situated. Strabo, however, describes Pinara as 
situated under Cragus, not Anticragus, and the latter as situated 
near Telmissus. We may conclude, therefore, that the ancients 
comprehended under the name Cragus all the ridges as far north- 
ward as Mendds inclusive, which is the highest summit of all this 
range; and that Anticragus was confined to the mountains which 
extend from thence to Telmissus, and the highest point of which 
is 3 miles to the N.E. of Mendds, and, according to Mr. Hoskyn, 
not more than 400 feet lower than that mountain. Such being 
the position of Anticragus, Carmylessus, which Strabo places in a 
(pd%ay% or retired valley of Anticragus, seems to have compre- 
hended the vale of Ovajik, and Simbolu may have been its 
harbour. It is remarkable that no remains have been found on 
Mount Cragus of a city of that name, which, although not one of 
the six leading cities of Lycia, which had each three voles in the 
general council, was at least of the second class, as its autonomous 
silver coins are still extant. Possibly Cragus was the same place 
as Sidyma. The latest coins of Cragus are of the time of Au- 
gustus ; there are no coins of Sidyma. Pliny is the earliest 
author who names Sidyma ; its inscriptions are all of the second 
century of our era, and the other authorities in which the name 
occurs are all of the same or a still later age, namely, Ptolemy, 
the Notitise, and the acts of the councils. We know that many 
places in Lycia had two names, and that the people were 
SiyXaiTToi. 

Strabo affirms that the people of Cragus and Anticragus applied 
to those mountains the fable of the Chimaera, and in proof of it 
adduced the name Chimaera attached to a ravine of Mount Cragus 
opening to the sea. But we may be allowed to suspect, that by a 
practice which was not uncommon among the Greeks of Roman 
times, the name Chimaera had been attached to the place at some 
comparatively late period, for the purpose of supporting an un- 
founded pretension, for there are ample reasons for applying that 
IMiQos to the eastern mountains of Lycia. We know that the 
Greeks who first colonised Lycia settled in the valley of the 
Sibrus or Xanthus, subduing the ancient inhabitants, the Solymi, 
who spoke a language resembling the Phoenician, or driving them 
into the eastern parts of the Lycian peninsula. The two divisions 
of this country are so strongly separated by Massicytus and the 
other mountains which rise from the eastern side of the Xanthian 
valley, that it was not until about two generations before the 
Trojan war that the Greek colonists subdued the whole peninsula. 
The recesses of Mount Solymi were the last to resist. Here 
Bellerophon, who lost a son in the war, particularly distinguished 
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himself, and was at last successful.* The comparative recency of 
the event, when Homer wrote, leaves no doubt that there is a 
foundation of truth in the actions of Bellerophon, though an 
admixture of fable was natural also in times when poetical tradi- 
tion was the only history. The mountains of the Solymi were 
said to have been defended by the ChimEera, a triple-headed 
monster, breathing fire, resembling a lion in the anterior part of 
her body, a goat in the middle, and a serpent behind. 

npoo-Oe \iwv, oiridcv St dpaicwv, y.iaar\ Se ^i/xaipa, 
&tivbv inroirvtiovoa TrvpoQ yutvoc aiQofxivoLO- 

Horn. II., Z. 181. 

H de yifiaipav tnn"£, Tzviovaav a/xaifiaKerov 7r0p' 
Trjs 2" i\v rptjc Ki<j>a\ai' fxia jxkv ^apoiroio Xeoi'rog, 
H 2e ^ifiaiprjc, r/ 2' o(pwg, Kparepolo cpaKovrog. 

Hesiod, Theogon., v. 319. 

And thus exactly is she represented in numerous works of Grecian 
art, particularly in some of its most ancient specimens, the paint- 
ings on ceramic vases, in some of which fire is represented as 
issuing from all the heads. 

Servius, in explaining the words of Virgil, " flammisque armata 
Chimaera," gives a rational meaning to the fable by his remark 
that Chimaera was a mountain in Lycia, which had a natural fire 
at its summit, consisted of pastures abounding with goats in the 
middle, and was infested by serpents in the lower parts ; he adds, 
that the same mountain was frequented by lions. The place 
where the natural fire issued from the earth was named Hephaes- 
tium, as sacred to Vulcan, and was situated in a mountain near 
Phaselis. Nothing more, therefore, was required than the dis- 
covery, by Captain Beaufort, of Phaselis, of its mountain, and the 
natural fire upon it, all exactly as described by Ctesias, Scylax, 
Pliny, and Seneca, f to give an historical explanation of the fable, 
and to prove its erroneous application by the Western Lycians. 

The ruins at Orahn are shown, by means of an inscription 

* After the loss of Lycia, the Solymi retained possession of Milyas for many cen- 
turies, and appear to have extended over a part of the country which was afterwards 
included in Pisidia; for the poet Choerilus (ap Euseb. Prsep. Evang. 9, 9) alludes 
to their having dwelt, at the time of the expedition of Xerxes, on the shores of a great 
lake, with which that of Egerdir seems best to correspond. 

TCjv 2' owidtv Sit'Saii't yivoQ Qavfiaarov ISiadai 
TXwaaai' per <j>oivicr(rav and aru^iartiiv a<piii>ree, 
ilKovv 2 kv ^.oXvjuoie bpuxt, irXareri naph Xifivr], 
Av^/xaXioi Ke<j>aXag, rpoyoKovpaSec avriip inrepdtv, 
*l7nra)>' Sapra 7rpoVw^' lipopovv tirkXijicora Kawvu>. 
Compare Herodotus 6, 77. 

t Ctesias ap Phot. cod. 72 ; Scylax, p. 39; Plin. H. N. 2, 106 ; Seneca, ep. 79. 
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copied by the late Rev. T. D. Daniel I, to have been those of 
Araxa, and not of Massicytus, as Mr. Fellows supposed. Massi- 
cytus may possibly have been the town of which Mr. Hoskyn 
found ruins, not far beyond Kungelar, on his way to Almali ; for, 
although they seem scarcely adequate lo those of a city which 
coined its own money, the position on the extremity of Mount 
Massicytus favours the supposition, as well as its importance as 
commanding the principal pass leading from the valley of the 
Xanthus into the eastern portion of Lycia. 

It is in the country into which this pass led Mr. Hoskyn that 
his materials of ancient geography are most new and valuable. 
The inscriptions which he there copied show that the districts of 
Almali and Tremili formed a large portion of the Tetrapolis of 
Cibyra, a confederacy which, under its monarchs, comprehended 
all the country between Pisklia and Peraea of the Rhodii, and 
could bring 30,000 infantry and 2000 cavalry into the field ; but 
was at length conquered by the Romans under Muraena, when 
Bubon and Balbura, two of the four cities, were separated from 
Cibyratis and annexed to the Lycian community.* The fourth 
city of the Tetrapolis was GEnoanda, which name we find in in- 
scriptions Nos. 4 and 6. No. 4 is a fragment containing part of 
a common formulary on sepulchral monuments, by which the 
violator of the tomb was rendered liable to a specified fine, payable 
to the people or to the treasury of the city, which in this instance 
is distinctly stated to have been that of the OINOANAEIS.f 
No. 6 is on a monument which had been erected in commemora- 
tion of his agonistic victory by Publius Sthenius Fronto, a man of 
CEnoanda (Ohozvtisvf), at the expense of his family, but by order 
of his native city. J The tenor of both these inscriptions is such 

* Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, p. 147. 

f Inscriptions copied in Caria and Lycia, in 1840-1, by Messrs. Forbes and 
Hoskyn : — 

No. 4, at the ruins between Yuvali and Sedeler Yailahsi. 



KareaKEvatTEV 

rijv (Sh>fxaTo0riKr]v kavrij- 
kav Zi rig tTTtviyKrj (rS/xa 
ctXXo, ktcTtcrei rw Olvnai'- 
-Sewv hrifiw irfvapta 9, e£ iv 6 
eXty^ag (X^v^erat .... 

J Inscriptions copied in Caria and Lycia in 1840-1, by Messrs. Forbes and 
Hoskyn : — 

No. 6, at the ruins called Urlujah. 

'AywvoSeTOVVTOg 'lovvlov Aoviciov ('Ep)fialov Euapeorou IlaXcurvpewe, 
E . . . . EwupeoT(ow) dvijaavTOQ, avvtaTriaaro e| oi/aW xprifxaTirtv 
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as to leave no reason to doubt that the gentile adjective gives the 
name of the ancient site. The places, nevertheless, where they 
were found are distant 10 or 1"2 miles from each other. The 
only explanation which can be g^ven of this difficulty is, that the 
tomb was in a subordinate x^vi or town of the CEnoandic terri- 
tory, and that the ruins at Urlujah are those of (Enoanda itself, 
as well because it cannot be supposed that statues or other me- 
morials of victorious athletae were placed anywhere but in the 
native cities of the victors, as because it was at Urlujah that 
Mr. Hoskyn found those proofs of a large city which were want- 
ing at the other site between Yuvali and Sedeler Yailah. On the 
other hand, supposing the latter site to have been that of a de- 
pendency of CEnoanda, nothing is more likely than that the fine 
for the violation of a sepulchre at that place should have been 
payable to the treasury of the city on which it depended. In 
Mr. Fellovvs's ' Discoveries in Lycia,' p. 142, a sepulchral inscrip- 
tion is given which renders the violator of the tomb liable to a 
fine payable to the city of Xanthus, though the monument was 
found at the ruins of Cydna, distant 5 or 6 miles from, and doubt- 
less a maritime dependency of, Xanthus.* 

Inscription No. 9, found at Katra, where are ruins of five 
temples, two theatres, and many other buildings, is on the base of 
the statue of a young athlete of Babura, or Balbura, named Au- 
relius Troilus, son of Aurelius Troilus.f Hence it appears that 
these are the ruins of Balbura. An objection to this conclusion 
may perhaps be made, that, as three other inscriptions of the same 
tenor (Nos. 7, 8, 11), found at Katra, do not mention the local 

IIoVXioc ~2.6t.vwc <bpovTb)v, OlvoavBtvc, vwg HoirXiov ~> Otviov AiKivviavov, 
(TTtfdeie avBpHv wayKpariov koivov Avkiwv. 

IlatSwv fiiv to. irpaira TraXiv tortile fit warpt] 

Kai KvHijvt tcXvTtj t'tKOvi ^aXKtXar^' 

ilayKpartov o avSpwv koivov Avriuv fitTtweiTa 

Apa/itvoc, warpr] 6rjK iparov Zoavov. 

The agonotheta Euarestus was a native of Tyre in Phoenicia, at that time called 

* Of this place the entire circuit of the ruined walls is extant, and at the lowest angle 
the remains of a building, which an inscription found in it — X\o/ru%Zm si^ij TAxmruXav 
! ' A\a.&a.£x otJ — shows to have been a temple of Neptune. 

f Inscriptions copied in Caria and Lycia in 1840-1, by Messrs. Forbes and 
Hoskyn : — 

No. 9, at Katra. 

Avp(r)Xiov) Tpuf'iXov 2('c. 
'E7rt aywvodtrov irpb)TOv Sia €wv Ahp(rjXiov~) Qoavriavov viov Qoav- 
Tiavov, MtXtaypov Katrropoe, dtfiiSog a^OetVne Kat rqc Ta, Ik <5wptac 
MtXeaypou Kaoropoc rov Trcnrrtov avrov, Ai>p(r)Xioc) TpwVXoc Sic, 
Ba(X?)6ovpeu£, vtuj}<ra£ iraiZiDV irayKpariov, 
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origin of the person erecting or honoured by the monument,* the 
insertion of that of Troilus argues him to have been a foreigner. 
But on observing the recurrence of the name Troilus in two of 
the other inscriptions, and that on one of these the grandson of a 
Troilus was one of the TrpSrot of the city which stood at Katra, we 
cannot but conclude that Troilus was one of the noble names of 
that place, f and that the ruins are those of Balbura. 

The local connexion of all these names is shown also by the 
fact that all the four monuments were raised under the same 
agonotheta Thoantianus, and that the expense was borne, or, in 
other words, the pecuniary prize was furnished, by Meleager, son 
of Castor, grandfather of the agonotheta. Upon the whole, we 
are authorised in deducing, from the inscriptions copied by Messrs. 
Forbes and Hoskyn, that the districts of CEnoanda and Balbura, 
two of the Cibyratic cities, extended from near Almali to Tremili. 
If the plains around Almali were a part of the Cibyratis, we may 
presume that they constituted the Bubonia, though there is also a 
possibility that the ruins at Huzum, 3 miles N.E. of Tremili, de- 
scribed to Mr. Hoskyn as " extensive,'' may be those of Bubon, 
in which case the ancient site observed by Mr. Fellows at Eskf 

* Inscriptions copied in Caria and Lycia in 1840-1, by Messrs. Forbes and 
Hoskyn : — 

No. 7, at Katra. 

'Eirl dyiovoderov irpiorov Std €iov Qoavriavov 2<c WleXeaypov Kaoropoc, 
difxiSoe ayofxivriQ ck Swpeag MeXedypov Kaoropoc tov 7rairirov avrov, 
Goaf, 'Epftatov, Qoavrog, rpiQ 1aaeo>Q rfj{ irpiarevovarjc, veiKrjaag dvdpwv 
ira.yKpa.Tiov 7rp<Sroc. 

No. 8, at the same place. 

'E7T4 ayiovoderov irpaiTov Sid €lov Qoavriavov Ziq MeXedypov Kaoropoc 
di/AiSoe a-)(8ei<rt)£ kou rrjg " (?) eK Saipeag MeXedypov Kaoropoc, tov irarrirov 
avrov, Movaouoc rpig Tpw'iXov Movcraiov TloXvSevKovc, 6 cai KaXavSiwv, 
avf/p Ik rS>v irpwriov iv rvj Tro(Xei). 

No. 11, at the same place. 
'E^t ayiovodlrov Tp6>Tov Sid €iov Qoavriavov Big MeXedypov Kaoropoc, 
Oifiifioc ay(delo-rjs Kat rrje £ ex cwpeag MeXedypov Kacrropog, tov 
■xdirirov avrov, UpoKXiavbv ('Ep/x)a('oi/, Apre^wvog, 'Epfiaiov, 'AprifJ-wvog, 
Kaor(opoc), Movoa«oc Tpu/tXov, Movoaiov, ciyiaviad/xevov LvSo^wg ical ev- 
orefdivra iraibiov 7rdXr]V. 

&if*4i was the celebration of a fau.inx.0; ayut, or contest, in which the prize was a tipca, 
or stake of money, thus distinguishing this kind of contest from the trntpttvWvts acytuv, in 
which the prize was a crown. The themides were numbered. A coin of Aspendus is 
inscribed Hptios s. In an inscription of Telmissus are the words mxricras iruyK^aTw 
tJjv TiTtcernv fifciha. — in an inscription of Xanthus ayavieotplvov av^aJv 5r«A«f iv <r&> 
IffiTtXlffQtvri a.yu\i SifAihos y, dytt/vo farovvros tvis 0ip.3os 3i« £/o«, &c. In considering 
the low numbers in these examples, we may doubt the correctness of i (300) in in- 
scription No. 8. 

f In the inscriptions of Aphrodisias are found remarkable instances of the local 
prevalence of particular names in this part of Asia' Minor. 
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Hissar, near Almali, may be that of the Alymala of Stephanus,* 
of which Almali seems to be a corruption. As to Cibyra itself, 
there is great reason to believe, with Mr. Hoskyn, that it must be 
sought for considerably to the northward of Tremili.f 

Mr. Fellows, who followed an interesting route from near 
Ginoanda to Denizli, near Laodiceia on the Lycus, in which he 
crossed the track of Corancez, and fell into that of Rawson at 
Karaeuk, observed the site of an ancient city near Turtukar, a 
village about midway between CEnoanda and Karaeuk (which 
latter is also an ancient site), and not far from the main branch of 
the Talaman-su towards its sources. This position corresponds 
with Cibyra, inasmuch as we are informed that the Indus had its 
origin in the mountains of the Cibyratis (Plin. H. N. 5, 28), and 
that it flowed not far from Cibyra itself (Liv. 38, 14). But it is 
to be hoped that on the positions of Bubon, Cibyra, Sinda, and 
other places on the confines of Caria, Phrygia, and Pisidia, we 
shall derive some information from Lieutenant Spratt. 



III. — Expedition to the Lower Parts of the Barima and Guiania 
Rivers, in British Guiana. By the Chevalier R. H. 
Schomburgk. (Communicated by the Colonial Office.) 

River Manari (a tributary of the Barima), 
22nd June, 1841. 
The expedition under my direction left Georgetown on the after- 
noon of the 19th of April, in the schooner Home, which had been 
chartered for the purpose of conveying us to the Waini, or 
Guiania. After a stormy passage, which the vessel and her crew 
appeared to be but ill calculated to encounter, we arrived, in the 
afternoon of the 21st of April, at the mouth of the Waini, where 
I resolved to disembark our baggage, and selected a bank com- 
posed of sand and shells, heaped up by the sea, as the site of our 
camp. With the exception of some provisions which were 
damaged, all our baggage was landed in good order. 

I resolved on remaining at the mouth of the Waini long enough 
to fix the geographical situation of that point with some precision, 
and also to ascertain how far the entrance of the river was navi- 
gable. I accordingly commenced a survey, which was completed 
with the assistance of Mr. Glascott. Although shallows and 
sandbanks disqualify that river from becoming a resort for large 
vessels, it may serve for those of less draught ; for during high- 

* Supposed by Dr. Cramer to be the same as the Amelas of Pliny, 
f At Tremili we find the ancient name of a people or district attached to a modem 
town ; a conversion, of which examples are found in other parts of Greece. 



